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Terrible-tempered 
Terry 


It was his own fault that Terry had 
been nicknamed Terrible-tempered. Nobody 
you ever knew had such a terrible temper. 
If little sister bothered him when he was 
busy, he would get so furious he would 
knock her down. It was frightful what he 
would say when Mother called him away 
from a game he was playing. And what he 
did when the umpire said he was out must 
have made the angels veil their faces. 

Terry’s mother talked to him, but it did 
no good. His father punished him, but he 
went right on losing his temper. 

And then one evening, when Terry was 
sitting in an MV meeting, the speaker be- 
gan talking about Jesus. He said how much 
Jesus had loved everyone, and how kind 
and patient He had been, even to His 
enemies. 



























Terry listened as though he had never 
heard the story before. 

And then the speaker said, “If any of 
you here tonight know you have bad 
habits in your life that you would like 
Jesus to help you overcome, stand up 
right now and tell Him so, and He will 
help you.” 

To everyone’s amazement, Terrible-tem- 
pered Terry rose slowly to his feet. 

Bill nudged Dan. “Look at Terry,” he 
whispered. “He’ll never stick to it.” 

But Bill and Dan were in for a su 
prise. On Monday morning the boys a? 
playing baseball. Terry hit a long shot, 
and started running. George fielded the 
ball and threw it to Roy on first. Roy 
caught it just as Terry was sliding in. It 
was close! Ronnie, who was umpiring, 
called, “Out!” 

Bill winked at Dan and both turned 
to see what Terry would do now. Terry 
stood up and brushed himself off. He said, 
“Good catch, Roy,” and turned and walked 
back to the bench. That was all. 

Bill looked at Dan with his mouth half 
open. “What do you think of that?” he 
gasped. Dan had nothing to say! 

Months passed. Terry didn’t become per- 
fect overnight. But anyone who was watch- 
ing carefully could tell that he was letting 
the Spirit of God work on his heart. 

It was only a few days before Mother’s 
Day. All the children in Terry’s class were 
making gifts for their mothers. Terry had 
worked especially hard on his, and it was 
very pretty. But one afternoon the teacher 
stepped out for a moment, and while she 
was gone, some of the boys started playing. 
Ronnie bumped against Terry, knocking 
his gift to the floor. It smashed to bits. 

“Watch this one,” Dan whispered to Bill. 
He was sure Terry would pick up those 
pieces and fling them at Ronnie. 

Instead, Terry said, “Never mind, Ron- 
nie. I know you didn’t mean to do it.” 

Going home, Bill said, “Dan, Terry has 
really changed. We shouldn’t call him 
Terrible-tempered any more.” 

“I agree,” said Dan. “And I think 
ought to let Jesus help us overcome our 
own bad habits, too.” 

How about you? 

Your friend, 


allewene Waal 
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WHY MAUDIE WAS MISSING 


By ARTHUR S. MAXWELL 


ie as far back as anybody in the fam- 
ily could remember, they had never missed 
Sabbath school. Rain or shine, snow or 
blow, they had always managed to get there 
on time. 

Now they were ready to go again— 
Daddy, Mamma, Maudie, Carol, Junie, and 
Don. Faces were all washed, nails cleaned, 
shoes polished. The only trouble was— 
the car would not start. 


I won't try to describe that car, only to 
say that it was very, very old. Nobody really 
knew its age, or which model it was, for 
Daddy had bought it secondhand several 
years before. 

Maybe you can guess how old it was 
from the fact that it didn’t have a self- 
starter. Daddy was the starter. He would 
take a crank handle and turn and turn and 
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The whole family was ready to go to Sabbath school, but the old car simply would not start. 
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SHEILA'S SPECIAL DAY 


By HELEN L. 


oes was feeling unusually gay when 
she ran downstairs for breakfast. When 
she'd first hopped out of bed and run 
to the window, the blue sky had told her 
there would never be a more perfect Sun- 
day for the hike with Marie. 

“Good morning, everyone,” she sang out 
as she came into the breakfast room. Pass- 
ing small sister Lolly, she gave the child’s 
yellow braids an affectionate tweak. 

Lolly grinned. “It’s a special-nice day,” 
she piped. 

Mother, who was pouring chocolate, 
smiled. “It’s a wonderful day, and I’m partic- 
ularly happy because I’m to lunch with an 
old school friend.” 

“Good!” said Father. “Get away early and 
have a good long chat. Sheila can look after 
Lolly today.” 

Sheila gasped. She felt as though some- 
one had exploded a bomb over the break- 
fast table. Just like that, and all her plans 
were blasted to bits. 

“But Mom!” she cried, her voice high 
with unbelief. “You haven’t forgotten my 
hike with Marie?” 

Father frowned. “There will be another 
Sunday, Sheila.” 

“And maybe it will rain like it did last 
Sunday and the one before that,” wailed 
Sheila. “Besides this is our last chance.” 

Mom sighed. “Sheila means it’s the last 
chance to get pictures for the school con- 
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test.” A worried frown creased her brow, 
and the brightness left her eyes. 

“For three weeks we've tried to hike up 
Baldy,” said Sheila breathlessly. “There’s a 
rustic bridge up there with a waterfall be- 
hind it. We ought to get a prize for a pic- 
ture like that.” 

“I guess you can help your mother when 
she needs help,” said Dad sternly. “Invite 
Marie over here if you like. But you're to 
stay with Lolly and do whatever chores 
your mother has to leave undone.” 

“Say!” said Lolly. “I've got a swell idea 
for something we can do. Want to hear it, 
Sheila?” 

“I'm just dying to hear it,’ muttered 
Sheila darkly. 

“Now, now,” said Mom soothingly. “If 
Sheila has these important plans, I'll just 
call Sophie and tell her i 

“You are to go to your luncheon,” said 
Dad in a voice that brooked no contradic- 
tion. “We'll say no more about it.” 

Sheila gasped. She looked at Mom plead- 
ingly and then back to Dad’s stern face. 
Then she threw her napkin down on the 
table and ran upstairs. She slammed the 





door of her room as hard as she could, “_ 


it made her glad the way the little hou 

rocked under her anger. At least her par- 
ents would know how she felt about it. 
How could Dad be so mean, insisting like 
that? Mom was just about to tell her she 
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could go. Why, she’d almost said it, but 
then Dad had to break in and spoil every- 
thing. It wasn’t as though this was just 
another Sunday’s fun, Sheila told herself. 
She really did have to get her pictures 
entered this next week. 

She kicked at her hiking shoes that were 
already set out, and thought bitterly, “It’s 
a special day all right. Special-awful, that’s 
what!” 

“Sheila,” called Mom from downstairs. 

“Come down, dear, and I'll show you the 
} bulbs I planned to set out in the garden 
today.” 

Sheila sighed and went downstairs re- 
luctantly. “Maybe I can do my chores and 
leave Lolly alone this afternoon,” she thought 
—but Lolly wasn’t a child to be left alone, 
and besides Mom would never listen to 
such a thing. 

Downstairs Sheila looked at Mom’s 
anxious face and knew she simply couldn't 
spoil things for her by sulking. “I’m sorry,” 











she said. “And I do hope you have a nice 
time.” 

Mom had been gone almost an hour and 
Sheila had washed up the breakfast dishes 
with Lolly sitting on a high stool, wiping. 
At least the little girl called it wiping. 
Sheila found she had to rewipe most of the 
dishes before they could be set away. She 
was sweeping the floor when the telephone 
rang, and Lolly went scampering to an- 
swer it. In a minute she came back. 

“It was just Marie,” she announced. “As 
soon as she said Hello, I said you couldn't 
come ‘cause you were going to do something 
special-nice with me. We really are, aren't 
we, Sheila?” 

The little girl in her eagerness hopped 
from one foot to the other, but Sheila was 
angry. She threw down her broom. “You 
told Marie that, and didn’t even call me to 
the phone?” she cried. 

Lolly’s big eyes filled with tears. “But I 
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“So this is where my special day finishes up,” Sheila grumbled to herself. “Tied at home with 
little sister, planting bulbs in the garden when | wanted to be on the mountain taking pictures!” 
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Gramps and Jeb’s Tall Tale 


By TOMMY TUCKER 


ON thing was sure. Jeb wasn’t happy 
over the fact that Gramps was coming 
to visit again. He was due in about nine 
o'clock that night, and Jeb was dreading it 
every moment. 

Gramps was so particular. He insisted 
that all the little things were important, 
especially telling the absolute, unexagger- 
ated truth. Now he was coming for a whole 
week, maybe two. A messenger of doom 
could not have brought news more dread- 
ful. 

And Gramps would be sleeping in the 
same room with Jeb. Mother had already 
made up the spare bed there. Jeb wouldn't 
be able to get away from Gramp’s little 
sermons even at night. 

Jeb was sitting in the living room now, 
with Mother and Dad, waiting for Gramps 
to arrive. They’d have gone to meet him at 
the station, except that Gramps had writ- 
ten to say he didn’t want to bother anyone. 
Jeb was still hoping he wouldn't come. 

But at ten to nine there was a knock on 
the door, and in came Gramps. 

Dad and Mom greeted him warmly, then 
Gramps glanced at Jeb. “And how’s my 
young man?” he asked. 

Jeb scowled, and tried to suppress a grin. 
But he failed, and in spite of himself, a 
smile spread across his face. He looked up, 
embarrassed by what he had been think- 
ing. “Hi,” he said, almost shyly. 

Gramps’s eyes twinkled and he held out 
his wrinkled hand. “How’s it going, Jeb? 
Everything fine with you?” ; 
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Jeb nodded. 

“School started yet?” 

Jeb nodded. “Last week.” 

“Oh? That early?” Gramps asked. 

Jeb nodded and smiled. 

“Well,” Gramps said, turning back to 
Jeb’s parents, “it’s sure good to get off the 
train. It’s been a long ride.” 

Jeb didn’t say much more until later 
when it was time to go to bed. 

“Am I going to be lucky enough to 
sleep in Jeb’s room tonight?” Gramps asked, 
smiling down at the boy. He placed his 
hand on Jeb’s shoulder as the two started up 
the stairs, which made things rather awk- 
ward for Jeb, because he couldn’t go up as 
quickly as he would have liked. 

“Well, I think so,” Mom said, smiling. 

Jeb turned on the light in his bedroom 
and sat down on his bed. After Gramps had 
said Good night to Mom and Dad, he came 
into the room and sat on the spare bed. 

“Tell me what you’ve been doing, son,” 
he said, bending over to unlace his shoes. 

Jeb felt like scowling, but that was too 
difficult when Gramps was around. He gave 
up. 
“Nothing,” he said. 

Gramps looked up. “Don’t want to talk, 
huh? Well, neither do I—getting late.” 

Jeb did want to talk. But he didn’t want 
to admit it. He really liked to talk with 
Gramps. The little talks in the evening 
when Gramps had come before had always 
interested him. But after what he had 
thought earlier that evening about Gramps, 


























he felt too guilty to enjoy talking. He 
crawled into bed. 

For a while he lay staring at the ceiling 
and thinking about the other times Gramps 
had come. Gramps had one favorite subject 
he liked to talk about more than anything 
else—the importance of little things. 

It was important to mean it when you 
said you liked something—it was impor- 
tant not to exaggerate or leave out things 
when you told someone something—all 
those little things. Why Gramps thought 
them so important, Jeb couldn't imagine. 

At school next day everything went much 
as usual until morning recess. The teacher 
was in the room checking some test papers, 
while the students were outside on the 
playground. There were no teachers on the 
playground, and the students played down 
by the old tree in the corner farthest from 
the classrooms. 

Red always like to boast, and now he 
was standing up before the group. “I can 
climb this old tree—way up to the top,” 
he said. 





“Hah!” No one believed 
him. 

“IT can!” he insisted. 

Someone began to kid 
him. Red was always boast- 
ing—but he never did any 
of the things he said he 
could do. 

Suddenly Red turned toward them, angry, 
his freckled face so red that the freckles 
were invisible. “I can, I tell you, I can. And 
I will!” 

With that he literally flung himself at 
the tree, climbing swiftly. He had, however, 
gone but to the first low branch—not more 
than six feet high—when he slipped and 
tumbled to the ground. 

Jeb gasped in surprise as with a dull 
thud Red landed on his side. 

No one spoke. Red lay there a moment, 
looking surprised and bewildered. Then he 
rubbed his side with his left hand and stood 
up. “I’m going to try again,” he said. 

Suddenly Jeb ran toward the classroom 
to tell the teacher. 





Teacher came straight toward Jeb, lips pressed tight. “Why did you tell me that story?” she said. 
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| WISH | HAD BEEN THERE 


By GERALDINE ROSS 


He looks so gentile in the picture where 

He blesses children! One with curly hair, 
Wearing a blue dress too, lifts up her face 
To His. | wish I could have had her place 

Or even could have stood a bit away 

As did the slender, wistful girl in gray. 
Before He left He might have paused and said, 
“Be good, My child," and, maybe, touched 

my head. 

He blesses children still, | understand— 
But, oh, to have been there, to feel His hand! 
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“Miss Brown,” he exclaimed, bursting into 
the room out of breath, “you should have 
seen what happened just now. Red said he 
was going to climb the oak tree. He said 
he was going to go clear to the top. And he 
started up. He was going pretty fast, too. 
But you know he’s not much of a climber. So 
there he was, trying to get a hold on this 
branch while all we boys were watching, 
when he slipped, Miss Brown. He just 
couldn’t get a grip,.and he fell, right there 
in front of us. And when he hit the ground, 
it made a horrible dull thud, like as if he 
had broken a lot of bones. And he just 
lay there, Miss Brown, with his eyes shut. Oh, 
it was terrible.” 

“You mean Red fell from that big tree?” 
Miss Brown asked, alarmed. 
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Jeb nodded. “It was stupid to climb the 
tree—you always said it was against the 
rules—but Red went ahead and did it 
anyway!” 

It made a great story, and the teacher 
had listened carefully to every word. Jeb 
hadn’t mentioned how low Red had been 
when he’d fallen, nor the fact that Red was 
at that very moment climbing up the tree 
again. Those details, he realized, would spoil 
the effect. 

Without a word the teacher reached for 
the telephone and dialed. A moment later she 
spoke, then hung up, and started down the 
hallway, running toward the playground. 

Then Jeb realized what she had done. 
Teacher had called the doctor! Why had 
he told her such an exaggerated story? 

But it wasn’t exaggerated, he told him- 
self, he had only told her what had hap- 
pened, only—only he’d not told all that 
had happened. 

A few minutes later, in the distance, 
he heard a car’s horn blowing steadily. The 
car came closer and closer, the horn blowing 
continually. 

Then the car turned in at the playground 
and the driver wound his way among the 
monkey bars, the sandbox, and the swings, 
and sped over the baseball diamond to where 
the students stood around the tree. 

Jeb watched from the window of the 
classroom. After what he had done, he 
wasn’t anxious to see the teacher. 

He could see the doctor talk to the 
teacher and then look up at Red. Obviously 
the boy wasn’t hurt. Then the doctor slammed 
the door of his car and turned it around in 
a cloud of dust, raced toward the road, and 
was gone. 

Jeb sat down slowly. 

A few minutes later the teacher appeared. 
She came straight to Jeb, her lips pressed 
tightly together. 

“Why did you tell me that story?” she 
asked. 

“Well,” Jeb said, on the defensive. “I 
only told you the truth. I didn’t make any- 
thing up—he did fall from the tree, didn’t 
he?” 

“But you left out a lot of important facts,” 
the teacher said. “You made me think he 
was seriously hurt. I called the doctor and 
he came. But nothing was the matter with 
Red. He wasn’t hurt in the least.” 

Miss Brown bent closer. “Do you realize 
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PROMISED last week (said Charlie the 
cockatoo) to tell you about the bear 
that never drinks. You can see him in the 
picture—the Australian koala. You pro- 
nounce his name ko-ah-lah, by the way. At 
least, you're supposed to. 
One of my best friends away back in 
|. 1890 was Kenny Koala. Poor Kenny! A 
hunter shot him to get his fur. In those 
days anyone could hunt the bears, and they 
| were slaughtered by the millions. Their 
| pelts were sent to England, where they were 
| 
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COCKATOO'S AUSTRALIAN ADVENTURES 









































By KEITH MOXON 





The Bear That Never Drinks 


made into fur coats. Fortunately it is now a 
very serious offense to kill a koala. 

Kenny used to tell me that he never 
drank water. None of the koalas ever do. 
He told me that the only water he ever 
got was the dew on the leaves that he ate. 
And he actually /éked eating those strong- 
flavored leaves. Ugh! I'd rather eat a juicy 
worm or some grass seeds any day. Anyway, 
koalas eat the leaves, but only special kinds. 
Kenny Koala said they can live only on 
eucalyptus leaves which are rich in oil. 

And you should have seen Kenny’s little 
baby son sitting in his mother’s pouch! He 
was so cozy and warm tucked away in that 
pocket on his mother’s body. I was there for 
some time, and I saw little Joey Koala grow 
up. After about six months he crawled out of 
his mother’s pouch, and began to ride pick- 
aback. At the end of a year, he started to 
look after himself. 

I can remember when the koalas got so 
few in number that people began wondering 
whether they were going to die out. How- 
ever, I notice as I fly around from place 
to place today that they are increasing 
again. And I notice that there are huge 
koala sanctuaries, where the bears can be 
seen and even held by tourists. I wish 
Kenny had been born in these days. 

My time is gone. Next week I shall tell 
you about the magnetic ants and the 
goanna. My! What a fearful-creature he is! 
And those ants. They do the strangest things. 
Wait till I tell you. 4 
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CANADIAN JMV WINS MUSICAL AWARDS 





A MEDAL FOR LORIE JEAN 


By M. E. ERICKSON 





Lorie Jean holds the silver shield she won. 


| pw blond, ten-year-old Lorie Jean Suelzle 
drew the bow over the strings of her 
violin. The perfect tones held the audience 
in rapt attention. 

The judge of the Calgary Musical Fes- 
tival leaned forward, paying marked at- 
tention. This was different! This was music 
at its best! All too soon the music stopped, 
the violinist stepped off the stage, and the 
adjudicator rose to make his remarks. 

“This is a very, very special talent,” he 
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said. “She has a mature approach both to 
violin playing and to music in general. It 
is the sort of thing one comes upon once 
in a blue moon. The child just sang on her 
violin, and I must say it was almost frighten- 
ing to hear. A superb talent. This could be 
top-flight material.” The adjudicator stated 
that he could offer no suggestions to the 
child, because of her perfection. He then 
gave her the highest mark he had yet given 
a contestant in the Musical Festival. 

The next day the city newspapers carried 
her picture with the headlines “Potential 
Prodigy Startles Adjudicators.” 

Who is this child violinist? Lorie Jean 
is the ten-year-old daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ted Suelzle, of Calgary, Alberta. She 
began to play the violin two and a half 
years previously, after her parents decided 
to give her music lessons. They sought out 
the best violin teacher in the city. He 
agreed to teach her for two months, and if 
she didn’t demonstrate an ability to play 
the violin in that time, he wouldn’t waste 
his time with her. Immediately she showed 
promise, and six months later took first in 
her class in the Provincial Musical Festival. 
Scholarships, medals, shields, and prizes 
came regularly, climaxed by the winning 
of the silver medal at the Calgary Musical 
Festival. 

Why is this girl of special interest? Be- 
cause she is just a normal Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist girl, who loves to play with her pets, 
toys, and playmates as any other girl does. 
She can swing a bat and hit as many home 
runs as any girl her age. However, she must 
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miss some of the fun of playing to prac- 
tice on her violin, because she practices 
two hours every day. 

Is she ashamed to be known as a Seventh- 
day Adventist? Let me tell you a little 
story. 

One day Lorie Jean’s mother and a friend, 
Bonnie, stepped into a studio to purchase 
some pictures for the church. As the clerk 
wrote out the bill she said, “Your church 
must be proud of its violinist.” 

Mrs. Suelzle was a bit embarrassed, but 

mnie spoke up, “We surely are, and this 
is Lorie Jean’s mother.” 

Mrs. Suelzle then asked the clerk, “How 
did you know Lorie Jean was a Seventh- 
day Adventist?” 

“Oh, I just know,” replied the clerk. 
“Everybody knows that.” 

Then Mrs. Suelzle remembered the time 
when Lorie Jean was asked to play an obbli- 
gato for a junior singer at a Friday night 
program. Lorie Jean declined this invita- 
tion, saying that Sabbath begins at sunset 
Friday evening and she could not play at a 
program of that kind on Sabbath. As a result, 
the entire program was postponed to an- 
other date so that Lorie Jean could play. 

Lorie Jean believes that prayer helps her 
to play. Never does she perform without 


Her sister Gerri accompanies Lorie Jean in her regular daily practice—two hours every day. 





first asking God to bless her playing. She 
believes that winning a scholarship and the 
silver medal at one of the musical festivals 
was a direct answer to prayer. This is how 
it happened. 

She was scheduled to play at 4:15 Friday 
afternoon. Shortly before this time she was 
notified that the time of her appearance 
had been changed to Saturday morning. She 
protested, only to be told that this was the 
way it had to be. Her accompanist, Mary 
Lou Dawes, had already been notified of the 
change and, as she lived ten miles from 
the city, there wasn’t time to get her for 
an earlier appearance. Lorie Jean’s eyes 
showed her keen disappointment as she 
said, “Then it is impossible for me to play 
in the festival, because tomorrow is the 
Sabbath.” 

This showed the festival director that 
Lorie Jean really lived her religion, and 
knowing of her great desire to play, he 
told her that if she could find another ac- 
companist he would arrange for her to play 
at 4:15 Friday as previously arranged. 

Lorie Jean and her mother called every- 
one they could think of who might be able 
to play the accompanying part. They were 
unsuccessful and dejectedly came back to 
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READ THIS FIRST 
So You Will Enjoy the Story Better 


The editor chuckled to himself. 
“What a good story this is,’ he said. “All 
the Juniors should read it.” 

But the book was old and out of print, 
and there was no way the Juniors could 
get it. ‘““Then I'll reprint the best parts of 
it in the JUNIOR GUIDE,” the editor said. 

So here it is, beginning today, the story 
of one of the greatest missionaries of all 
time, John G. Paton. 

Read of the times he was surrounded by 
savages, their guns aimed at his head; of 
the times they tried to burn his house; of 
the day they attempted to kill him by witch- 
craft—and of his many other thrilling ex- 
oneal on the islands of the New Hebri- 

es. 

John Paton wrote the story of his life 
in 1889. Then his brother adapted it for 
children a few years later. Now we have 
adapted it again, for you. 











CHAPTER 1: | LEAVE HOME 


| WAS born in a little village in Scotland 
in 1824. I had four brothers and six sis- 
ters, but our house had only two rooms. 
The room at one end was my mother’s 
domain. It was our dining room and kitchen 
and parlor and bedroom, all in one. 
The room at the other end was my father’s 








JOHN PATO! 
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workshop, where he made stockings to sell 
to the storekeepers at Dumfries. 

Between these rooms was a very small 
room we called the closet. It had only enough 
space for a bed, a little table, and a chair. 
This was the sanctuary of our home. Many 
times a day we saw our father go in there 
and shut the door. We children got to un- 
derstand by a sort of spiritual instinct (for 
the thing was too sacred to be talked about ) 
that he was praying there for us. Occasionally 
we heard his voice pleading as if for life, 
and we learned to slip in and out past that 
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door on tiptoe so as not to disturb his con- 
versation with the Lord. We knew why our 
father’s face always shone with a happy light. 
It was a reflection from the Divine Presence. 

When I was old enough, I went to school. 
My teacher punished severely, almost sav- 
agely, especially for lessons badly prepared. 

Before I was twelve, I started to learn my 
father’s trade, making stockings. We worked 
from six in the morning till ten at night, 
with an hour off at dinnertime and half an 
hour at breakfast and supper. These spare 
moments every day I spent studying my 
books, chiefly Latin and 
Greek; for I had given 
my soul to God, and was 
resolved to be either a 
missionary Or a minister. 

Something happened at 
this time that I must tell 
you, because it helped me 
to trust in God all the 
rest of my life. 

One year the potato 
crop failed. Food prices 
went sky-high, and all 
our money was gone. 
Father went with some 
stockings to sell at Ha- 
wick, planning to return 
next evening with money 
and supplies. But while 
he was gone the flour 
barrel ran low. Our dear 
mother told us not to 
worry. “I have told God 
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With broken mast we drifted 
toward the island of Tanna— 
an island full of cannibals! 





everything,” she said. “He will send us 
plenty in the morning.” But none of us had 
any idea where food would come from. 

Next day, a present came from Father. 
He did not know we were hungry, but he 
had been moved by God to send a love 
offering to Mother—a bag of new potatoes, 
fourteen pounds of flour, and some cheese. 
It was all we needed. We children were 
surprised at such an answer to Mother's 
prayers. But Mother took us around her 
knees, thanked God for His goodness, and 
said to us: 

“My children, love your heavenly Father. 
Tell Him in faith and prayer all your needs, 
and He will supply your wants so far as it 
shall be for your good and His glory.” 

After a while I got a job with a company 
that was mapping and measuring the county 
of Dumfries. The office hours were from 
9 A.M. till 4 P.M. To reach the office I had to 
walk more than four miles every morning 
and the same every evening. But I found 
much spare time for private study, on 
the way both to and from my work and also 
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after hours. Instead of spending the mid- 
day hour with the other young men at foot- 
ball and games, I slipped away to a quiet 
spot on the bank of a stream and there 
pored over my book alone. 

My boss, unknown to me, had seen me 
from his house on the other side of the 
stream, and after a time he called me to 
his office and asked me what I was studying. 
I told him. Later he talked it over with 
some of the other officials and called me in 
again. In their presence he promised me 
promotion in the service, and special train- 
ing at the government's expense, on condi- 
tion that I would sign a contract to work 
for the company for seven years. 

I thanked him most gratefully, and told 
him I could agree to bind myself for three 
years or four, but not for seven. 

He suddenly became excited. “Why? 
Will you refuse an offer that many rich 
men’s sons would be proud of?” 

I said, “My life is given to another Mas- 
ter, so I cannot promise to work for you 
for seven years.” 

He asked sharply, “To whom?” 

I replied, “To the Lord Jesus. I want 
to preach the gospel.” 

In great anger he sprang across the room, 
called the paymaster, and exclaimed, “Ac- 
cept my offer or you are dismissed on the 
spot!” 

I answered, “I am extremely sorry if this 
is your decision, but to bind myself for 
seven years would probably spoil the pur- 
pose of my life; and though I am greatly 
obliged to you, I cannot make such a prom- 
ise.” 

His anger made him unwilling or unable 
to understand. I received my pay, and de- 
parted without further talk. 

I soon found other work, this time on a 
farm. Then came the opportunity I had been 
praying for. 

Before getting that job on the farm, I 
had applied for a position in Glasgow, as 
assistant to the pastor of one of the churches. 
But I had little or no hope of hearing any 
more about it. 

Much to my surprise, however, as soon 
as the harvest had been brought in on the 
farm, a letter arrived, stating that another 
young man and I were requested to appear 
in Glasgow on a certain day to take a test 
to decide which of us should be given the 
job. 

Two days thereafter I started out from 
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my quiet country home on the road to 
Glasgow—literally “on the road,” for about 
forty miles had to be done on foot, and the 
rest by rail. A small bundle contained my 
Bible and all my personal belongings. 
Thus was I launched upon the ocean of 
life. 1 thought of One who says, “I know 
thy .. . poverty, (but thou art rich).” 

My dear father walked with me the first 
six miles of the way. As was often his custom, 
Father carried hat in hand, while his long, 
flowing yellow hair streamed like a girl’s 
down his shoulders. His lips kept moving 
in silent prayers for me; and his tears fell 
fast when our eyes met. We halted on 
reaching the appointed parting place; he 
grasped my hand firmly for a minute in 
silence, and then solemnly and affectionately 
said: 

“God bless you, my son! Your father’s 
God prosper you, and keep you from all 
evil!” 

Unable to say more, his lips kept mov- 
ing in silent prayer; in tears we embraced, 
and parted. I ran off as fast as I could; and 
when about to turn a corner in the road 
where he would lose sight of me, I looked 
back and saw him still standing with head 
uncovered where I had left him—gazing 
after me. Waving my hat, I was round the 
corner and out of sight in an instant. 

But my heart was too full and sore to 
carry me farther, so I darted into the side 
of the road and wept for a time. Then, 
rising up cautiously, I climbed the dike to 
see if he yet stood where I had left him; 
and just at that moment I caught a glimpse 
of him climbing the dike and looking out 
for me! He did not see me, and after he 
had gazed eagerly in my direction for a 
while he got down, set his face toward 
home, and began to return—his head still 
uncovered, and his heart, I felt sure, still 
rising in prayer for me. 

I watched through blinding tears till his 
form faded from my gaze; and then, hasten- 
ing on my way, vowed deeply and oft, by 
the help of God, to live and act so as never 





to grieve or dishonor such a father and @® ¥ 


mother as He had given me. 

Two or three years went by. I passed the 
test and went to school for a year. However, 
I studied so hard that I became sick and 
had to go home and rest. Although I wanted 
to be a minister, I had to get a job teaching 
evening school for a while in order to 
earn some money. To page 16 








A Song for Missionary Volunteers 


By MARY J. VINE 


In case of fire, when stairs are all aflame, 
When steps won't reach, nor yet drainpipes avail, 
And Grandma's petrified from toe to crown, 
What knot, you think, will bring her safely down? 
Do you know? We do. 
A bowline. 





You may not really think that this is true, 

A slipknot's not the simplest thing to do. 

Not when it's round a log or thing like that. 

But we have learned to do it, pat as pat. 
Can you? 





The clothesline's rather long, so what to do? 
You could cut off a piece, that's very true. 
But time is short; can you think of a way? 
A serviceable knot will save the day. 
What kind? We know. 
A sheepshank. 





Try as you may to tie two ends of rubber, 
They'll come undone, and what's the use to blubber? 
There is a way to hold the two together— 
It's just a special knot; ‘twill hold forever. 

The name? A fisherman's. 





It might be that we'll need it, if it's true 
That some of us good mission work may do. 
A surgeon's knot will for a stitch suffice, 
And draw a cut together in a trice. 


Nor are these all, for many a knot beside 
With steady perseverance we have tied— 
Sheet bend, round turn, the clove and Blackwall hitch, 
Just call us in'when you a tent must pitch. 





But there's a knot that's more important yet, 
A knot we never, never must forget. 

It is a knot that all must surely tie, 

The knot ‘twixt us and Jesus up on high. 


For it's a comfort when the dark clouds lower, 
To know He'll safely bring us to the shore, 
To know that fill the end, come rain, come shine, 
We're held secure with cords of love divine. 


So learn to tie these knots, yes, every one; 

You'll learn that even knots can be quite fun. 
And if the knot with Jesus should work loose, 
Ask Him for help, nor try to make excuse. 

He is your Friend, the best that Heaven.e’er gave— 
Pull the knot tight, hold fast, look up, and live. 


eee 
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John Patton 
From page 14 


I learned it was a rough school. “Take this 
stick and use it freely!” the chairman of the 
school board warned me when I took the 
job. “Otherwise, you will never keep 
order! These young people are so disorderly, 
they have already driven out several 
teachers.” 

I took the cane from his hand and put it 
into the drawer of my desk. “That will be 
my last resource,” I said. 

There weren't many students at first, but 
I was especially glad to have one of them. 
He whispered to me that he had come to 
protect me if anyone tried to make 
trouble. 

Several evenings passed in peace. Then, the 
second week, a young man and a young 
woman began attending. From the first they 
showed they were bent on mischief. 

Repeatedly I asked for quiet and order, 
but they became more and more boister- 
ous, much to the amusement of the other 
students. 

I finally told the young man, a tall, power- 
ful fellow, that he must be quiet or leave. 
“At all hazards,” I said, “I must and will 
have perfect order.” 

“Ha, ha!” he laughed. “Look at you, trying 
to tell me what to do. What a joke.” Then 
his face darkening, he sneered, “I dare you 
to lay a hand on me.” 

“This is it,” I thought. But I was not 
afraid. 

I stepped to the door and locked it. I 
put the key in my pocket and took the cane 
out of the desk. 

“No one is to interfere between us,” I 
told the class sternly. And then we joined 
battle. 

It was a rough struggle—he smashing at 
me clumsily with his fists, I with quick 
movements evading them and dealing him 
blow after blow with the heavy cane. 

At length he crouched at his desk, ex- 
hausted and beaten, and I told him to open 
his book and start reading. He obeyed, in 
sulky silence. 

Going to my desk I spoke to the class. 
“Tell anyone who wishes to come to this 
school that if they want to come for an 
education, I will be glad to help them. But 
if they want to come to make trouble, they 
had better stay away. For I am determined 
to conquer, not to be conquered. 
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“If you students will work willingly, I 
shall never use this cane again, and if this 
boy who has caused so much trouble will 
behave himself, I shall be his friend and 
helper.” 

A deep silence fell over the room. Every- 
one buried his face diligently in his books, 
and the evening closed in uncommon quiet 
and order. 

The attendance grew till the school was 
crowded. The cane was never needed again, 
and was forgotten. 

After about a year, the school boar, 
hired another teacher to replace me, an 
my students gave me a gift of money, be- 
cause, they said, they were so sorry to see 
me go. I valued the gift chiefly because it 
was made by the same young fellows who 
had given me so much trouble at first, but 
in this short time had become my devoted 
friends. 

I didn’t know what to do after that. But 
soon God opened the way, and I became the 
assistant to a pastor. I had to work in the 
slums of the city, visiting the most de- 
graded people. I started prayer meetings 
and Bible study classes for them, and soon 
had quite a large attendance. I had several 
very interesting experiences with drunk- 
ards, but there isn’t space to tell them here. 

And more and more I was thinking about 
the savages in the South Seas. I knew that 
the church leaders were trying hard to find 
someone to send as a missionary, but no one 
would go. 

One day, in a meeting, they tried a most 
unusual way to find a man. They cast lots! 
All the ministers in the meeting were told 
to write on pieces of paper the names of 
three men they thought best qualified to be 
missionaries. The man with the most votes 
would be sent. 

I remember to this day the hushed so- 
lemnity of the prayer before the names 
were handed in. I remember the strained 
silence that held the assembly while the 
men went out to examine the papers; and 
I remember how tears blinded my eyes 
when they returned to announce that ‘@ 
results were so indecisive that it was cle 
the Lord had not in this way provided a 
missionary. Once again, everyone prayed, and 
a cloud of sadness fell upon us all. 

All the time, I kept hearing the Lord 
saying withm me, “Rise up and offer your- 
self!” I almost stood up and shouted, “Here 
am I; send me!” 











But I wasn’t sure the call was from God. 
Perhaps I was just excited. I decided to go 
home and pray about it. 

The more I prayed and the more I thought 
about it, the more sure I became that God 
was truly calling me to go. I had had minis- 
terial training, and for three years I had 
studied medicine. Apparently God had been 
fitting me to take this work. 

My mind was made up, and I rushed out 
to tell Dr. Gates, a minister who was a 

reat friend of mine. 

He was so happy he wept. He encouraged 
me, and I was certain I had made the 
right decision. 

But not everyone encouraged me. Oh, 
no. One elderly man in particular tried 
again and again to make me change my 
mind. “The cannibals!” he would say. “You 
will be eaten by cannibals!” 

At last I said to him, “Mr Dickson, you 
are an old man. Soon you will be laid in 
the grave, and there the worms will eat you. 
Frankly, if I can live and die serving the 
Lord, I don’t much mind whether it is can- 
nibals or worms that eat me when I’m 
dead. And in the great day my resurrected 
body will arise as fair as yours in the likeness 
of our risen Redeemer.” 

He held up his hands in horror and ex- 
claimed, “Well, I have nothing more to say!” 
and left the room. 

I was thirty-two when the committee ac- 
cepted my offer, and four months later, in 
April, 1858, with my wife and my friend 
Joseph Copeland, we set sail for the South 
Seas. 

It was a long, tedious journey, first to 
Australia and then to the New Hebrides. 
And when we reached the island of Anei- 
tyum, where we were to get off the ship, 
the captain refused to help us land. 

We had to wait out on the water till 
early the next morning, when we saw two 
small mission ships come toward us. One 
of them was called John Knox. After a 
lot of work we got our fifty boxes on board. 
In order to load everything on, we let 
down the little lifeboats on the mission 
ships into the water. We planned to pull 
the larger ships to shore by putting crews 
of rowers in the little boats. 

Just as we were pushing off from the 
large ship, an overhanging part caught in 
the mast of the little John Knox, breaking 
it off close to the deck. It fell with a crash, 
and my wife was right in the way! 


Fortunately, I managed to grap her just 
in time and swing her to safety. 

Without the mast, our little boat was 
quite disabled. The wind was blowing 
strong, and we were ten miles out at sea. 
But the captain of the large ship didn’t care. 
He spread his canvas and sailed away, leav- 
ing us to struggle alone. 

The Christian natives in the rowboats 
pulled hard, but their efforts were not 
enough. We drifted steadily toward the is- 
land of Tanna. 

And Tanna, we knew, was full of can- 
nibals. 

(To be continued) 


A Medal for Lorie Jean 
From page 11 


the festival director. As they were climbing 
the stairs to his office, Lorie Jean said, 
“Mother, there is one other thing we can 
do. We can pray.” 

Right there on the stairs, with others 
jostling past them, Lorie Jean and her 
mother bowed their heads and Lorie Jean 
asked Jesus to find an accompanist for her 
and to help her play well. 

Following the prayer they continued to 
ascend the stairs. On opening the door 
to the director’s office they saw Mary Lou. 
“What are you doing here?” asked Mrs. 
Suelzle. 

“I don’t know,” replied Mary Lou. “I was 
in the department store when suddenly I 
felt that I must come here. I’m just sitting 
here waiting, but I don’t know why.” 

“O Mother,” cried Lorie Jean, “Jesus 
has answered my prayer already! Now I 
can play.” In a few moments Lorie Jean, 
with her own accompanist, Mary Lou, 
played and won the silver medal and a 
scholarship. 

Lorie Jean is using her violin and musi- 
cal ability to help others learn of Jesus. 
Regularly she plays at convalescent homes 
and at the Woods Christian Home Orphan- 
age. She is a member of a sunshine band 
that spreads Christian sunshine on Sabbath 
afternoons, and she plays in the Calgary 
Sabbath school orchestra. 

Yes, Lorie Jean is already putting to 
practice the musical aim that she set for 
herself when she said, “I want to use my 
violin for Jesus.” 
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Why Maudie Was Missing 
From page 3 


turn, hoping for the best. That is what he 
was doing now—in his best clothes, too. 

Round and round and round went the 
handle, but nothing happened. Then he 
stopped for breath, pushed the choke in 
or out, and turned again. He was getting 
hotter and hotter, and more and more out 
of sorts. 
= “I can’t make out what’s the matter,” he 
aid, “but it just won't go.” 

“Try again,” said Mamma. 

“That's all very well,” said Daddy. “You 
try to turn it. I’m all tired out.” But, of 
course, Mamma couldn't. 

Daddy opened the hood, tinkered with 
the carburetor, then started to turn the 
crank again. 

Round and round and round it went. 
But it was no use. The engine simply 
would not go. 

“Too bad,” he said. “I’m afraid we won't 
be able to go to Sabbath school today. 
Better get out and go indoors.” 

Carol, Junie, and Don got out of the 
car and stood watching Daddy with very 
long faces. Maudie disappeared. 

Daddy had another try. Again he turned 
and turned that crank handle till the sweat 
poured down his face, making his Sabbath 
collar limp as a dishrag. 

“No good, no good,” he said in disgust. 
“And it will be the first time I’ve missed 
Sabbath school in my life.” 

“Can’t we walk?” asked little Don. 

“Walk!” Daddy exclaimed. “We wouldn't 
be there till it was all over.” 

“Maybe we could phone for somebody to 
come and get us.” 

“No; everybody around here has gone 
by now. Better forget it. We'll have Sab- 
bath school at home today.” 

Just then Maudie came round the house. 

“Where have you been?” asked Carol. 

“Never you mind,” said Maudie. Then, 
Ona to Daddy, she said, “Please try the 
handle again.” 

“No,” said Daddy. “I’m through. I’ve done 
everything I can and it just won't start. 
I'll have to take the engine to pieces to- 
morrow and find out what is the matter.” 

“But please, Daddy, try it again,” pleaded 
Maudie. “Just once more. Just for me.” 

“Oh, all right,” said Daddy, who loved 
Maudie very much. “Just for you.” 


He took hold of the handle and gave it 
one turn. 

Suddenly the engine went pop-pop-pop. 

“It’s starting!” yelled the children, dash- 
ing for their seats in the car. 

A few minutes later they were out on the 
highway, their worries all forgotten, hurry- 
ing to town as fast as the old car would 
go. And they arrived at Sabbath school on 
time after all. 

On the way home Maudie asked Daddy 
if he knew why the car had started in the 
morning. 

“No,” said Daddy. “I haven’t any idea. 
That’s the funniest thing I ever saw.” 

“I know why,” said Maudie. 

“What do you know about it?” asked 
Daddy, taking his eye off the road to look 
at her. 

“Remember I was missing for a little 
while? Well, I went and told Jesus how 
badly we all wanted to go to Sabbath school. 
Then I asked Him to make the car start 
the very next time you turned the handle. 
And it did.” 

“Well, of all things!” said Daddy, tears 
coming into his eyes. “How very, very won- 
derful!” 

It surely was. 


Gramps and Jeb’s Tall Tale 
From page 8 


that the doctor was called away from se- 
riously ill patients to ‘save’ Red’s life?” 

She snorted. “Save Red’s life indeed! He 
was hardly even dusty, let alone hurt. I 
think, young man, that you'd better learn to 
tell the truth!” 

“But I did tell the truth,” Jeb said, scared. 

Teacher said nothing more, but picked 
up the telephone and dialed again. A few 
minutes later Gramps appeared in the fam- 
ily car, and Jeb went slowly out of the 
classroom. “His folks aren’t home,” Gramps 
said to the teacher. “I'll take care of him.” 

Miss Brown nodded. 

Jeb walked with eyes downcast to the 
car and got in slowly. 

Gramps said nothing. 

When they reached home Gramps left the 
car in the garage. Jeb followed him word- 
lessly toward the house. Gramps stopped 
in the kitchen, put some ice in a pitcher, 
poured on some fruit juice from the refrig- 
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erator, set the pitcher and two glasses on a 
tray, then carried them to the front room. 

Jeb followed. Gramps set the tray down, 
and then sat in the most comfortable chair. 
Jeb sat in the small one nearby. Gramps 
picked up one glass and nodded. Jeb picked 
up the other and drank thirstily. 

When Jeb had finished the drink, he set 
the glass on the tray. Gramps refilled it and 
leaned back, looking at Jeb over the top 
of his glass. 

Still he said nothing. He just sat there, 
occasionally sipping the drink. 

Jeb wanted to reach for his glass, which 
Gramps had refilled, but he didn’t. He 
wanted to hear someone say something, 
but no one did. He wanted to speak him- 
self, but couldn’t think of anything to say. 

So the two sat in silence. A mockingbird 
outside chatted idly. 

Then Jeb looked up. “I—I am sorry about 
this,” he said slowly. 

Gramps said nothing. 

“You know, I guess in a way—I mean, I 
didn’t—I didn’t tell the truth, did I?” 

Jeb licked his lips carefully. “I mean, 
when you tell someone something, you try to 
give them a true picture about what hap- 
pened. I didn’t. I let the teacher think old 
Red was seriously hurt. 

“So I gave her an untrue picture. It was 
the same as telling a lie, wasn’t it, Gramps?” 

But Gramps didn’t reply. Instead, he took 
a long drink, draining the glass, and then 
stared at the ice cubes. 

“Well, I think I learned my lesson,” Jeb 
said. “I sort of formed a habit about exag- 
gerating or leaving out things—-so the stories 
would be interesting. 

“I guess the habit got so strong that 
I didn’t even realize I was doing it.” 

He swirled the liquid around in the 
glass, letting the ice cubes tinkle against the 
side. “I know now that I’m going to be 
careful about everything. I’m going to prac- 
tice honesty in the little things.” 

Gramps picked up the tray, and extended 
it toward Jeb. Jeb set his glass on it. 

For a moment he wondered when he had 
picked it up, but failed to recall. 

“Yep,” Gramps said. The word was sort 
of a period at the end of a sentence. Gramps 
considered the topic closed. 

He started toward the kitchen and Jeb 
followed. He put the pitcher back into the 
refrigerator, and rinsed out the glasses. 

“Well, Jeb, you’ve got the whole after- 
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noon free, you know. How about you and 
me fixing up a big picnic lunch and taking 
to the hills this afternoon—I think we've 
had enough lessons for one day.” 

Jeb grinned back. 

Boy! Gramps was swell! 


Sheila’s Special Day 
From page 5 





was only trying to help. Mom said 

“You—you are impossible!” broke in 
Sheila. “Whatever will Marie think? I’ve 
got to call her right back.” 

As soon as Marie answered Sheila began 
explaining. “If it wasn’t for Lolly—and 
what will we do about the pictures?” 

Marie was as upset as Sheila. “It’s awful 
the way little sisters tie us down,’ she 
mourned. “Mom told me to take Jane 
along on the hike. Imagine! Just think of 
that child tagging along with us.” 

“Yes,” said Sheila morosely. “Well, if you 
get any ideas about pictures call me back. 
I've got to set out bulbs now.” 

When Sheila returned to the kitchen 
Lolly had already gotten out her small 
shovel. “I can dig,” she said eagerly. “I'll 
dig the holes for the bulbs.” 

“Oh, no!” said Sheila crossly. “You'll 
dig all the wrong places. Remember when 
you dug up all Dad’s carrots?” 

Lolly flushed indignantly. “I was helping 
Sporty dig for his bone. It got lost ‘cause he 
buried it and forgot.” 

Sheila picked up Mom’s garden gloves. 
“Oh, well, come on. I'd better keep you 
where I can have an eye on you.” 

The little girl danced out ahead of Sheila. 
In the garden she stared at the brown bulbs. 
“Why, they’re onions,” she said, puzzled. “I 
thought we wanted flowers.” 

Lolly studied the bulbs thoughtfully for 
a long time and then she smiled radiantly. 
“I know!” she cried. “God does it. He 
makes the rain and sun come so that things 
will grow real pretty. I guess He’ll send an 
awful lot of sunshine and turn these onions 
into flowers. Is that right, Sheila?” 

“What? Oh, sure,” said Sheila absently. 
She was still thinking about the hike and 
how unfair Dad had been to make her 
stay at home. Then she thought about Mom 
and how happy she’d looked, and how 
pretty in her nicest blue suit and tiny vel- 











vet hat. It was funny about Mom. Sheila 
saw her so much in her gingham house- 
dresses that sometimes she forgot how 
really lovely Mom looked all dressed up. 
“Most of the time she is in the kitchen or 
laundry room, or sewing a dress for Lolly 
or something for me,” thought Sheila. “Why, 
Mom hardly ever goes out except when we 
all go together,” she reflected. “She’s always 
here when I come from school, and if she 
does go out it’s to the grocery or for a walk 


eo". Lolly 
“What's the matter?” asked Lolly. “You're 


not digging. I want to drop an onion in the 
hole.” 

Sheila flushed. “Sorry. I was thinking.” 

“About Marie and the hike?” 

Sheila shook her head. “No. About Mom.” 

Lolly’s eyes brightened at the mention 
of Mom. “Mom said she and me would have 
a picnic when the sun was real hot again. 
It’s pretty hot right now, don’t you think?” 

Sheila looked at the little girl. “Is that 
what you and Mom would have done today?” 

Lolly thought about it. “I ’spect we'd have 
dusted all the chairs and tables, and put 
clean sheets on the beds, and—and then we’d 
have had a picnic. It would have been our 
special-nice for today.” 

An odd look crossed Sheila’s face. “Does 
Mom do something special-nice for you 
every day?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Lolly positively. “I guess 
that’s what Mom likes to do most.” 

Sheila looked at Lolly and suddenly, 
wordlessly, she put her arms around the 
little girl, and the child’s face glowed with 
happy surprise. 

“Why, Sheila. You’re not mad at me— 
‘cause you had to stay home?” 

Sheila smiled. “No, I’m not. And I was 
thinking. Mom does a lot for us here at 
home. She should have time to do something 
special-nice all for herself. Don’t you think?” 

Lolly nodded. “Oh, yes, I ’spect she likes 
special things just like us.” 

The rest of the planting was done very 
quickly, and then Sheila said firmly, “Now 
we'll have our picnic here in the yard.” 

Lolly stared silently, her eyes wide. 


“And we'll have company at our picnic 
too.” She was walking rapidly toward the 
house, and Lolly was skipping to keep up. 
Sheila went directly to the phone. 

“Marie,” she said, “Lolly and I are having 
a picnic. You and Jane are invited.” 

Marie sounded doubtful. “Jane too?” 

“Jane too,” said Sheila cheerfully. “And 
Marie, my mom is having a little time for 
herself this afternoon, and I thought maybe 
your mom—well, if she knew we'd take 
good care of Jane——” 

There was a slight pause, and then Marie 
said slowly, “Why, yes, I see what you mean.” 

It was much later, and every peanut but- 
ter sandwich was gone. So were the milk 
and oranges and every last crumb of the 
little pink-frosted cupcakes Marie had 
brought. Lolly had dragged out a blanket, and 
she and Jane were sitting on it, comparing 
Raggedy Ann dolls. Sheila and Marie sat 
on the porch steps. 

Suddenly Sheila said, “Look at those two 
youngsters. They've fallen asleep!” 

Marie sighed. “Like two cherubs. You'd 
never believe they could look so sweet.” 

“Like a picture,” said Sheila, and then sud- 
denly she gripped Marie’s arm. “Like a pic- 
ture! Those two are a perfect picture with 
their Raggedy Anns between them. 

Marie’s eyes shone with excitement. 
“You're right, Sheila. It looks as though 
we've got our picture.” 

And that night Lolly burst out, “Mom! I 
had two special-nices today—a picnic and ‘I 
got took in a picture.” 

Mom smiled and sent Sheila a look of 
thanks. “I’m glad about the picnic, but I don’t 
understand about the picture.” 

“Marie and I found a really swell pic- 
ture right here at home,” explained Sheila. 

Mom didn’t say much, but Sheila could 
tell by the shining look on her face that 
what the girls had done that afternoon had 
made her day special-nice too. 








COVER PICTURE by A. Devaney. Story illus- 
trations not otherwise credited are by John 
Gourley. 
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SCHOOL LESSON | 





XII—-WALKING ON THE WATER 


(September 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


READ THE LESSON TEXTS: Matthew 14:22-33; 
15:1-9, 30-38. 

LEARN THE MEMORY VERSE: “He hath done 
all things well: he maketh both the deaf to hear, 
and the dumb to speak” (Mark 7:37). 


READ THE GUIDING THOUGHT. 
Guiding Thought 


In the lesson we are studying this week we 
see Jesus as the mighty Victor in every situation. 
We see Him a conqueror at a time when many 
others fall—at the height of His popularity. He 
could easily then have let the people proclaim 
Him king—but He slipped quietly out of sight, 
knowing that the time was not yet ready. He 
proved Himself master of the stormy waves as He 
walked over them and lifted the sinking, fear- 
ful Peter. He proved Himself the wise Judge 
when the Pharisees tried to entrap Him by 
argument and accused His disciples of law- 
breaking. He proved Himself the mighty De- 
liverer when He set free one whom the evil 
one had imprisoned in a house of silence and 
broken speech. He showed Himself the great 
Provider when the people of Decapolis, at the 
end of the three-day outdoor meeting on the 
mountainside, were faint and hungry and He 
provided food for them. He was the mighty 
conqueror in all situations. 


SUNDAY 
Ready to Proclaim Jesus King 


1. Find John 6:14. Following the miracle of the 
feeding of the five thousand, what did the people 
say of Jesus? 


2. Read verse 15. What were they eager to do? 
How did Jesus cause their attempt to proclaim 
Him their King to fail? 


NOTE.—Never was Jesus in such high favor. 
The people looked to Him as the King they had 
longed for. With the power they had seen Him 
command as He worked miracles, He could re- 
store their nation and break the power of Rome. 
He could bring prosperity again to Judah. But 
Christ’s kingdom is not of this world. He came 
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to free from the bondage of sin. He came to 
reign as King in the heart. They did not un- 
derstand. The disciples also were disappointed. 
They felt He had lost a wonderful opportunity. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
377; p 378, pars. 1-3. 


MONDAY 


Walking on the Waves 


3. Find Matthew 14:22-27. While Jesus was 
praying in the mountain by Himself, what were 
the disciples doing? How did Jesus rejoin His dis- 
ciples? 


4. Find Matthew 14:28-30. When Peter saw 
Jesus walking on the waves, what did he set out 
to do? How successful was he? 


5. Read verses 31-33. How did Jesus come to 
his rescue? 


NOTE.—'‘When trouble comes upon us, how 
often we are like Peter! We look upon the 
waves, instead of keeping our eyes fixed upon 
the Saviour. Our footsteps slide, and the proud 
waters go over our souls. Jesus did not bid 
Peter come to Him that he should perish; He 
does not call us to follow Him, and then forsake 
us.”"—The Desire of Ages, p. 382. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, 
p. 380, par. 3; p. 381. 


TUESDAY 


The Pharisees Accuse Jesus and His Disciples 


6. Find Matthew 15:1, 2. Determined by some 
means or other to bring a charge of lawbreaking 
against Jesus and His disciples, but having failed 
in their attempt to prove that He broke the Sab- 
bath, what charge did the Pharisees bring up 
against the disciples? 

NOTE.--The Pharisees had made number- 
less rules about purification. It was almost im- 
possible to learn them all. It was to these rules, 
not to the simple act of washing one’s hands 
before a meal, that the Pharisees referred. 


7. Read verses 3-6. What answer did Jesus give 
to this accusation? 


NOTE.—The Jewish regulations allowed a 








man to call his property Corban (Mark 7:11), 
by which it was meant that it was sacred and 
after his death would belong to the Temple. If 
he did. this, then he was not obliged to use his 
means to help his parents or anyone else who 
might need, and should by the laws of kindness 
expect, help from him. In this way they made 
the teachings of men more important than the 
fifth commandment. 

8. Read verses 7-9. How did Jesus denounce 
practices such as this one? 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, pp. 
395, 396. 

WEDNESDAY 


Miracles in Decapolis 

9. Find Mark 7:31, 32. Jesus then went to De- 
capolis where He had sent the evil spirits from 
the demoniacs into the swine some time before. 
The healed men had done a wonderful work 
there, and people were now ready to receive Him. 
Who was brought to Jesus for healing? 


NOoTE.—The Desire of Ages tells us that this 
man stammered in his speech. 


10. Read verses 33-35. In what way did Jesus 
heal the afflicted man? 


11. Find Matthew 15:30, 31. What great work 
did the Saviour do in this area? 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
404, pars. 1, 2 


THURSDAY 


The Miracle of the Feeding of the People of 
Decapolis 


12. Find Matthew 15:32, 33. For three days 
Jesus remained on the mountainside in Decapo- 
lis, teaching the truth-hungry people. What reed 
arose? 


13. Read verses 34-36. How did Jesus deal with 
the emergency? 


Though it was lack of faith 
that made Peter sink, Jesus 
came to rescue him at once 


when he cried out for help. 
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14. Read verses 37, 38. How many people were 
fed in this miraculous way? 


NoTE.—"‘At the end of three days their food 
was spent. Jesus would not send them away 
hungry, and He called upon His disciples to 
give them food. Again the disciples revealed 
their unbelief. At Bethsaida they had seen how, 
with Christ's blessing, their little store availed 
for the feeding of the multitude; yet they did 
not now bring forward their all, trusting His 
power to multiply it for the hungry crowds. 
Moreover, those whom He fed at Bethsaida were 
Jews; these were Gentiles and heathen. Jewish 
prejudice was still strong in the hearts of the 
disciples, and they answered Jesus, “Whence can 
a man satisfy these men with bread here in the 
wilderness?’ But obedient to His word they 
brought Him what they had,—seven loaves and 
two fishes. The multitude were fed, seven large 
baskets of fragments remaining. Four thousand 
men, besides women and children, were thus 
refreshed, and Jesus sent them away with glad 
and grateful hearts."—The Desire of Ages, pp. 
404, 405. 

For further reading: Read the story as told in 
Mark 8:1-9. 

FRIDAY 


In which stories that we have studied this 
week do we see Jesus as 


The 
The 


Great Physician? eee ae 
All-powerful One? ___-_-_- 

The Great Provider? 

The Wise Judge? 

A ruler sent from God? - aes 
WHAT DO YOU THINK would have been 


Jesus’ reception in Decapolis if the healed de- 
moniacs had not witnessed to His power? 


WHY DO YOU THINK Jesus would not let 
the people proclaim Him King? 


OTTO the OSTRICH, No. 
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1. As one of the wild hunting dogs neared Otto, 
it jumped for his neck to pull him down, but he tore 
it open with one slash of his claw. 2. Then Otto 
was off with great speed. Otto’s foot was different 
from that of the rhea, emu, kiwi, cassowary, and all 





other birds, in having only two toes. 3. It was ex- 
cellent for running. Otto could take strides as long 
as twenty-five feet, and he could run sixty miles an 
hour when necessity demanded it. At this rate the 
family of ostriches soon left their enemies far behind. 











4. Otto was able when necessary to go for several 
days without water, but he usually visited the water- 
hole regularly. He was often seen with herds of ze- 
bras, gnus, and antelopes. They liked his company, 
for with his long neck he could see enemies above 





the tall grass. 5. Otto enjoyed a bath, and when 
near the sea often ducked in the salt water. 6. His 
food consisted of the fruits and vegetation of the 
desert. When in captivity ostriches will eat (or try 
to eat) anything from hats to wrist watches. 








7. Otto’s diet also included gravel and broken rock. 
Like other birds, he had no teeth, so needed this 
grit in his gizzard to help grind up the food. 8. Os- 
triches can be captured in several ways. These Arab 
horsemen are preparing for a hunt. Their horses 
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have been hardened by training; now several hunters 
will go out in search of the big birds. 9. Ostriches 
today are much scarcer than in Bible times, but these 
hunters have spotted Otto and his mate in the 
distance and are determined to catch him. 





